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MEXICO: ACAPULCO, A PACIFIC PORT OF MEXICO 


BEN F. LEMERT AND ROSE V. LEMERT 
Duke University 


Tue City 


Viewed from the mountains back of it, Acapulco presents a pic- 
ture in which nature has been most lavish with her colors. The noon- 
day sun, almost directly overhead, bathes the scene in a blinding 
glare of light. Where the horseshoe-shaped bay opens upon the 
Pacific the deep blue of the ocean extends to the gray of the horizon. 
The water of the harbor resembles a gigantic emerald fringed with 
the white of the breakers, the rich creamy color of the sandy beach 
and the deep green of the palms where the jungle approaches the 
shore. The white walls of the houses with their red tile roofs reflect 
a delicate pink color, while the mountains in the rear appear every- 
where as a dark green wall blending into purple as the eye ranges 
toward their summits. . 


Streets. As the road drops precipitously toward the coast the 
grass huts of Indians lend a picturesque and, at the same time, 
squalid touch to the scene. Upon the left the highway passes a bath- 
ing beach. Acapulco is sometimes called the Atlantic City of Mexico. 
There is not the slightest resemblance to the scenes the term recalls. 
Further ahead the road winds thru groves of coconut palms and 
bananas until the main streets of the city are reached. Altho the 
highway has been anything but smooth, the streets of the city, like 
the streets of most Mexican towns, were never planned f>r auto- 
mobile traffic. Holes, washed by tropical rains, have never been 
filled. Perhaps the street at one time was paved with cobblestones 
for many remnants add to the roughness of the surface. Where the 
space is not occupied by holes and protruding rocks, the earth has 
been packed by the tread of many feet, bare for the most part. The © 
citizens walk in the middle of the streets. There are few sidewalks 
and those that do exist are narrow. However, the market place or 
plaza is roughly paved as is usually a block of each street entering it. 
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Transportation. Donkeys are in evidence everywhere. Since sur- 
faces are rough and roadways narrow, this animal provides the most 
efficient and dependable means of transportation. Long lines of 
these pack animals, laden with every sort of materials the hinterland 
produces, are seen along the road approaching Acapulco. If the 
materials are light and bulky, the impression conveyed is that of a 
mound of merchandise plodding along on four thin legs. And even 





Fig. 1. Acapuleo is a Pacifie port of much importance to Mexico. Its potential impor- 
tance is greater, yet the group of mountains occupying most of the 308 miles between 


the port and Mexico’s center of population density, must always exert a definitely 
limiting influence. 


at that one may see a rider perched high upon the load. The carrying 
capacity of such animals seems limited only by the amount of goods 
that can be fastened upon their backs. 

In Acapuleo few persons own automobiles. Many possess don- 
keys. The sight of a native in his white clothes, his bare feet thrust 
into grass or leather sandals, his high-peaked and broad-brimmed 
sombrero, a sarape hanging from his shoulders, coming down the 
street astride a donkey, appears amusing to visitors. It is really 
an example of the most efficient means of transportation in an en- 
vironment at this stage in the progress of man’s adaptation. The 
fact that the rider’s legs swing out and in with every fourth step 
of the donkey may look funny, but it is the method of keeping the 
beast moving at a rate faster than men can walk and is easier than 
holding the legs in a stiff, cramped posture. It is regrettable the 
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building of good roads, the widening and paving of city streets, and 
the adoption of the automobile will soon eliminate this interesting 
feature of Mexican life. 


Human ActTIvITIES 


Effect of Climate. At noon-day and until three or four o’clock 
few people are seen upon the streets of Acapulco. Most of the shops 





Fig. 2. One of the open spaces in the city. Note the rough surface, the 
donkeys, and the butter and cheese factory at the left. The donkeys carry the 
sour cream from the mountain farms to the city. 


are closed and the women in the market doze silently beside their 
wares. The bead and grass screens in the doorways swing idly in the 
light breeze and the town seems asleep. Acapulco is a tropical city, 
its elevation but a few feet above sea level and its latitude but 
sixteen degrees from the equator. The people know from experience 
they should not expose themselves to the almost perpendicular rays 
of the sun during the hottest part of the day. The traveler from 
northern countries is not accustomed to sleeping in the middle of 
the day. At first he roams the streets in the sunlight. Soon the heat 
drives him to shelter, and it is not long before he begins to feel con- 
tent to sit in the shade utterly relaxed. He still has the urge to go 
places but the exhausting heat and the copious perspiration induced 
by each muscular movement prevent his wasting energy. 
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Shipping. There are times when the people of Acapulco do brave 
the direct rays of the sun. Acapulco is one of Mexico’s important 
Pacific ports. Its harbor is deep and large ships may approach to 
within a few yards from shore. When a ship comes in, the town in 
the vicinity of the harbor awakens and moves toward the dock. 
There may be coffee, coconuts, bananas, mattings, hides and skins 
and vegetables and other fruits to be carried aboard the ship or 
lightered alongside. The ship may have food products, fresh and 
eanned, brought from northern countries. It may have textiles, 
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Fic. 3. Altho the market building is large, the nearby streets are also 
choked with venders. The girl in the foreground, her head protected from the 
sun by a cape, is selling salt, green beans and carrots. The little girl upon 
the chair has eggs, while the women in the background offer tomatoes, 
cucumbers, onions, squash, with perhaps beans in the jar. 


mineral oils, automobiles and machinery. These must be carried 
ashore and stored in the warehouses lining the waterfront. There 
will be some passengers to pass thru the customs and later be trans- 
_ ported to hotels or started upon their journey to Mexico, D.F. 
Acapulco has no railroad but it is the only Pacific port connected 
directly by automobile road with the national capital. The ship will 
remain but a few hours and after its departure the town will again 
relapse into its calm existence. 

In addition to working as dock laborers, the people of Acapulco 
gain a living by building small boats, working in stores, or producing 
vegetables in the truck gardens upon the edge of the city. The ad- 
jacent waters teem with edible fish and some of the inhabitants fish 
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for a living. There are jobs to be carried on in the fields back in the 
mountain valleys. Many laborers work on the road between Cuerna- 
vaca and Acapulco. Gravel roads in mountainous regions in the 
tropics require much labor after each of the numerous heavy rains. 
The sides of the road must be rebuilt, the road must. be scraped 
and the inner side of every curve filled in. 


The Market. The scene of greatest activity in Acapulco is the 
market. A large building facing the plaza is allocated to this pur- 





Fic. 4. The main square or plaza is just around the corner to the left. 
This is the market for snake skins, furs, leather, mattings and rope. The size 
of the snake skins, furs and stuffed crocodiles show what foes one might find 
in the jungle, were he to seek diligently. 


pose. So many people have so much to offer for sale that they spread 
out upon all the streets nearby. This congestion is so dense one walks 
with difficulty between the chairs, boxes and rough stands upon 
which the sellers place their offerings. Most of the venders are 
women and girls. Few men are seen. Children crawl everywhere. 
As this place offers the greatest volume and variety of food, to the 
market come the greatest number of buyers. They are confronted 
by piles of bread, meat, fruits, vegetables, pottery, glassware, 
flowers, and grass sacks. Paper is a rare commodity and the pur- 
chaser must put the articles he buys in a grass sack that he may 
carry them away. Prices are about half the amount they would be 
in the United States if figured in Mexican money. When the buyer 
calculates in the ratio of the value of American money to Mexican 
exchange, such prices are ridiculously low. In spite of this, bar- 
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gaining is being carried on everywhere. The foreign buyer should 
always endeavor to purchase at a price lower than that first quoted. 
Perhaps the battle of wits helps one forget the heat. 


Recreation. An important source of employment in Acapulco is 
the care of numerous visitors who come to the beaches during the 
winter. This traffic may be increased upon completion of the Laredo- 
Mexico, D.F. highway. As a vacation resort Acapulco has an ideal 
setting. The tropical background lends enchantment. Wide, sandy 
shores, indented by numerous headlands, stretch for miles along 
the sea. Several small islands offshore may be easily reached by 
wading or swimming. The water and the air are always warm. Coral 
formations are abundant. One may sit idly beneath a palm tree upon 
the very edge of the ocean. He may explore the rocky coasts of the 
islands peering down at fish of many colors, some deep blue, some 
red, some golden. Large black fish with cape-like fins glide thru the 
clear green water. Fish resembling clusters of purple thorns adhere 
to the rocks beneath the water, spreading apart and bunching up as 
the breakers dash in and recede. Layers of beautiful coral and shells 
strew the beach with every incoming wave. And over the whole scene 
an air of calm contentment hovers like a protecting veil. 

No one seems to hurry in this little Pacific port, altho it has about 
5000 inhabitants. Many people appear to have nothing at all to do. 
However, when in the cool of the evening many of the inhabitants 
come out to walk about the plaza, all seem happy, whether dressed 
in white duck trousers with shoes to match or wearing only a shirt 
and trousers and treading upon the soles nature supplies. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES IN PRESENTING WORK IN 
FIELD GEOGRAPHY IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L. C. DAVIS 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


For the past four years we have been offering a course in Field 
Geography at State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. The 
course was organized and has been developed with the aim of pro- 
viding for the students, most of whom are geography majors 
preparing to teach the subject in the schools of Pennsylvania, a 
series of experiences with field techniques, methods, and materials. 
Our object is to equip our students to make an independent study 
of any local area should the need arise in their teaching experience, 
and to enrich the experiences of their upper grade and high school 
students by introducing, in varying measures, techniques, skills, and 
abilities gained from field work and adapted to their local situation 
and student personnel. 

In presenting this course a number of problems have been en- 
countered, some peculiar to our situation, and some which doubtless 
would be encountered in presenting field geography anywhere. In 
view of the present interest in field work in geography it may be 
valuable.to indicate some of our problems, their solutions, and the 
applicability of these solutions to field work with upper grade and 
high school students of geography. 


Best Term For Fretp Work 

An early problem with us was that of determining when in the 
school year to offer the course. This problem might not arise in the 
grades, or in high school, where field experiences would be used to 
supplement classroom procedures and the trips would be made when 
they most notably functioned as an enrichment device. 

Our experience at the college level has been that the summer 
session is the best time to offer the course, because: weather condi- 
tions are better than in spring or fall; crop and natural vegetation 
complexes are more easily read in the field; farmers are relatively 
less busy than in the spring or fall. We have found that the fall term 
is better than the spring term because in the fall one may work in 
the field until the weather becomes too inclement and then work in 
the laboratory on the correlation and interpretation of field data. 
In the spring term there is too little time left for laboratory work 
after the field work has been completed, and too little laboratory 
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work is possible before the weather permits the class to acquire field 
data without also acquiring pneumonia. We have done laboratory 
work in the early part of the spring semester using data gathered 
in previous courses, but find that the lack of actual field experience 
handicaps adequate interpretation. 


Best Time or Day 


A second difficulty we encountered was that of finding the most 
suitable time of day for the field work. Our college classes meet six 
days a week, but the heaviest class load is in the morning, while 
afternoon periods, especially late afternoon periods, are relatively 
free. We now meet for field work from one to five o’clock on any 
three afternoons the weather is favorable; students who also do 
afternoon laboratory work in science are permitted to adjust their 
laboratory periods to fit the field schedule. 

The course in Field Geography has proved so popular with 
summer school students that we have been allowed to make a special 
adjustment for this class. It meets at 11:00 A.M. on any three days 
the weather permits. We drive to our field area and each group 
works until 12:30 P.M., when all assemble at a predetermined place 
for a picnic lunch and a discussion of problems. After lunch we 
return to the field and work until three or four o’clock. This has 
been a most satisfactory arrangement. 

Experiences in the training school and in schools where our 
graduates are teaching have indicated that late afternoon trips are 
relatively easily arranged, and that students enjoy making field 
studies either individually or in small groups enroute to and from 
school. It is almost impossible to take a class anywhere beyond the 
school grounds, get any field work done, and return within an or- 
dinary class period. Field experiences can be made so interesting, 
however, that students are eager to use out-of-school time for them, 
and our experience with administrators has been that, once con- 
vineed of the values of field trips, they are willing to adjust class 
schedules to facilitate the geography teacher’s work. 


Tue ProspuEM oF TRANSPORTATION 


The problem of transportation to and from the field has been 
one of some importance. Our present plan is this: class members 
who drive their own cars transport themselves and a car full of 
other students to and from the field. They do not receive any pay 
for this service, since they are not licensed to transport passengers, 
but other students riding in the cars buy gas and oil whenever 
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needed. This arrangement is not quite fair, but enough cars are 
always offered to take care of the field group. By this method no 
one is deterred from taking the course because of expense, and the 
complexity involved in routing a bus is removed. Incidentally we 
prefer this method to the use of a bus, altho the college owns one, 
because cars can take students to individual assignments more 
quickly than a bus can make the rounds of a field area. We endeavor 
to handle the problem of student responsibility for passengers in 
this way : each student riding in another’s car must, if he is a minor, 
bring a written statement from his parents, absolving the school 
and the driver from responsibility in case of accident. If more than 
twenty-one, the student himself signs a similar statement. We have 
a rather elaborate set of rules governing the drivers of the cars and 
the students’ behavior while working. Some of them are: the in- 
structor’s car leads on all out-going and in-coming trips; no car 
on field service may travel faster than thirty miles an hour; hand 
signals must be made for all turns and stops by the driver of each 
car; no car may be parked on any highway; no field work may be 
done on any highway, no matter how remote or little travelled. 
Penalty for infraction of these rules is expulsion from the course. 

In the case of grade and high school students we have found 
that careful investigation of the school locale by a teacher trained 
in field work will ordinarily reveal a number of significant geo- 
graphic factors which can be recorded on suitable base maps by the 
pupils as they go to and from school or by a class group led by the 
teacher. In these cases no transport problem arises. Where trans- 
port to the areas to be studied is necessary various plans have been 
tried. One teacher has successfully used a school bus on field trips, 
another a hired bus, and several have succeeded in inducing patrons 
of the school to drive their cars under a plan similar to that sug- 
gested for college students. 


EQUIPMENT 


The question of equipment for our college groups has been of 
considerable moment to us, and our present solution we consider 
highly satisfactory. Plane tables, sighting devices, levels, and slope 
measuring devices were designed by the instructor, and tested and 
improved in actual field service. F.E.R.A. workers, using materials 
furnished by the college, constructed enough models of each piece 
of equipment to supply members of the class. Students rent a set 
of these instruments thru the college book store for twenty-five 
cents a semester. Each student makes his own pace scale. Those 
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who wish, buy tallying machines to check their paces, and those who 
do not, count their paces from point to point. 

We want to give our college students a wide variety of field 
experiences, to the end that they may acquire a series of field tech- 
niques of differing complexity which they may use with students 
in various grades. We did not early envisage the use of a plane table, 
measuring device, and similar equipment with grade and high school 
students, but some of our graduates have actually used these tools 
while teaching in the upper grades, and are enthusiastic about the 
results. The ‘‘closure’’ of fields by simple triangulation, or the 
measurement of slope with a home made clinometer, has proved to 
be within the abilities of students from the seventh grade up, and 
has added materially to their interest in and appreciation of the 
problems of local geography. 


NEED oF A Base Map 


A satisfactory base map is possibly the most essential requisite 
for mapping land utilization. In the dissected plateau where we did 
our mapping of agricultural areas we made our own base map as 
we went along, because as professional geographers we wanted to 
learn the techniques. With a group of seventh grade pupils we 
used a photostatic enlargement, six times the scale of the local 
topographic sheet very successfully, having first taught the use 
of the topographic map. 

In those parts of our country where townships and sections are 
rectangular, graf paper may be used as a base for mapping, accord- 
ing to Mr. Berry of Kalamazoo who has successfully used it with 
his students. For urban areas and small towns we found that there 
were numerous sources from which maps could be secured. Among 
them were: county surveyor, city surveyor, coal companies, rail- 
road companies, chambers of commerce, city and county plan- 
ning boards. We have recently been able to secure tracings from 
airplane photographs of local areas made for the Soil Erosion Ser- 
vice of the Department of Agriculture. 

A student who knows the number of his paces to the mile, having 
carefully paced a measured fraction of a mile several times and 
averaged his paces to get the right number, may adjust his pace 
scale to fit the scales of available maps. Maps may be enlarged with 
a pantograph, or with a ruler and protractor, or by photostating. 


SELECTION oF AREAS 


Since no group of students, at any level, can investigate thoroly 
all the areas within even a limited radius of the school, the problem 
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of selecting areas for study is of some importance. Areas for study, 
even tho small, should have a definite integrity of their own, should 
lie relatively near the school, should be typical of others within the 
general area, and should reveal definite adjustments, susceptible 
of interpretation at the educational level of the students. At In- 
diana we first determined the type areas which we felt would best 
give our students the proper background for the interpretation of 
the localities where they were to teach. These types we thought 
were: an urban community, a mining town, and an agricultural. 
area. 

For our urban study we had perforce to use the town of Indiana, 
it being the only sizable place within travelling distance. Each field 
group has investigated a different phase of urban activity, and the 
researches of each class have been made available to subsequent 
groups. Whenever possible observed phenomena in Indiana have 
been compared with similar phenomena in other towns with which 
our students are familiar, with a view to developing principles ap- 
plicable to the towns of our area as a whole. Under the guidance 
of student-teachers a similar study has been made by successive 
eighth grade classes in the training school. 

Hach field group has investigated a different mining town, and 
the results have been compared. We are beginning to be able to 
adduce certain standard patterns of occupancy true for many min- 
ing towns of our area. Some of our graduates, teaching in mining 
towns, have made similar studies, thus adding to our number of 
case records. 

Our mapping of rural areas has been of agricultural tracts 
typical of our section of Pennsylvania. We have mapped four areas, 
each of which, while revealing an identity of its own, has yielded 
valuable data for generalizations in regard to agriculture in our 
part of the state. 


THe EXxcurRsION AND THE HaBITANT 


A real problem with us has been that of establishing friendly 
relations with the people in the areas mapped, particularly with 
farmers and miners. Both groups have been so beset by investiga- 
tors, tabulators, agitators, to say nothing of assessors, that they 
are inquirer shy, and must be approached with tact and sympathy. 
Interestingly enough, we discovered that these were qualities which 
our college students needed to develop. Just why a student who 
wouldn’t go tramping around on a stranger’s lawn in a city, or 
asking personal questions of a city dweller without explanation, 
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should feel free to do these or similar things in the country, I do not 
know, but the best of our students were careless in these matters. 
Now no one knows the reasons for a rotation scheme, or the location 
of a mine shaft, or the development of a factory site, better than 
the man on the spot. Often a word from such a person will clear up 
a problem that has worried an entire field group. 

Because of this, and to give training in social adjustments, we 
have established the rule that each student must know the people in 
his field area. Previous to the first day in the field each student is 
assigned a portion of land as his field area. On the first day in the 
field he calls at each of the homes, factories, ete., in his area, explains 
who he is and what he wants to do, requests cooperation, and tries 
to arouse interest and understanding. Tho people may be suspicious 
and even unfriendly at first, when the student has explained him- 
self they usually become friendly and helpful. Several have wanted 
to purchase completed maps of their farms or factory sites. We re- 
currently have instances showing that the contacts thus generated 
have had valuable results in promoting mutal understanding be- 
tween pupils and citizens and between citizens and the school. Of 
course such contacts have added notably to our interpretation of 
field situations. 

In one of the upper grades of the city school we had a boy who 
lived on a farm in the country. When the city students mapped the 
blocks in which they lived, the farm boy, with his father’s help, 
made a map of his farm, showing the crops, the barns, houses, and 
other cultural phenomena. This map was discussed in class and so 
many questions raised as to the why of the different items being 
located as they were, that it was decided to make a trip to the farm 
to find the answers to some of the questions. The trip was success- 
fully made, using cars furnished by interested parents, and the city 
dwelling children profited enormously by increments to their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the natural environmental factors in- 
volved in determining the farm set-up. 


INTERPRETING THE DaTa 


When our field work has been completed we have the problem 
of assembling and interpreting the data. Each student makes a set 
of maps of land utilization, soil, slope, and drainage, for his area, 
and also places these facts on a set of master maps of the entire 
field area. He has pictures of significant cultural and natural items 
in his area, grafs, if data are available, and a written statement of 
the geography of his portion of the area. When all students have 
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completed this work each studies the work of the others and we 
meet for a discussion of the geography of the entire area. A com- 
mittee summarizes the results in the form of a report on the geog- 
raphy of the field area, illustrated with grafs, pictures and statis- 
tics, and based on the set of master maps. The instructor keeps this 
report and the master maps for use with subsequent classes and 
each student keeps his own work and may copy the master maps and 
the report on the entire area if he wishes. 

A very similar procedure, in an eighth grade situation, has been 
carried on successfully for several years. Some valuable outcomes 
have been noted, among them: increased accuracy in observation; 
increased ability to distinguish between cultural and natural items 
and to interpret relationships, greater ability in map reading; in- 
creased development of cooperative spirit; increased consciousness 
of social interrelations; and an increased appreciation of the num- 
ber and complexity of local geographic adjustments; which served 
to make geography more vital and significant. 


SumMaRyY 
Our experience with the course in Field Geography in the college, 
and reports from our graduates who are teaching, indicate that 
field work benefits our students in at least the following ways. 


1. It equips the student with skills and techniques which enable 
him to make similar studies should they be necesary to ac- 
quire familiarity with local environmental conditions in the 
community where he lives. 

2. It equips him with a knowledge of local urban, mining, and 
agricultural geography, which will furnish background and 
illustrative material for his teaching. 

3. It acquaints him with a series of materials, abilities, tech- 
niques, attitudes and skills which he can, in varying measure, 
impart to his students in grade and high school geography. 

4. It develops the geographic eye, the inquiring mind, the desire 
to see what there is to see, and to interpret it geographically, 
which will condition his subsequent travel experience. 


We have information from our former students that we have 
achieved these results in gratifying measure. Possibly a summary 
of their general attitude was given by a husky football hero who 
tumbled gratefully into the car at the end of his first day in the field 
saying. ‘‘Gee, I never knew there was so much geography—down 
on the farm!”’ 
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SCANDINAVIAN CITIES 


O. D. VON ENGELN 
Cornell University 


2. CopENHAGEN 


In the same sense that the show of the Karl Johansgate is Oslo, 
bicycles and bicycle riders characterize Copenhagen. Most of 
Kurope still clings (clings is the appropriate verb) to bicycles in the 
fashion that we in these United States of America did in the late 
nineties of the past century. But in Copenhagen ‘‘bicyclitis’’ far 
_ transcends in vogue anything we ever attained or that is now pres- 
ent elsewhere in Europe. Japanese cities provide the nearest par- 
allel to Copenhagen’s employment of the bicycle as a transport 
medium. 

It is difficult to conceive any similar psychological traits that 
would impel Danes and Japanese alike to take to bicycles in such 
horde fashion. Accordingly the parallel development may be pre- 
sumed to derive from the level topography of the widely separated 
sites. As is well known the chief population centers of Japan are 
cities of the plain. Areas, wide and narrow, of deltaic and alluvial 
aggradation encircle the sea border of the Japanese islands; on 
these plains the cities are built. So also with Denmark, its surface 
is comprised chiefly of glacial deposits and marine sediments of 
low relief and Copenhagen itself is just plain-flat. At least one of 
the principal streets of the city, the Vesterbrogade’ is broad and 
asphalted in a shiny smoothness. Down this avenue the bicyclists 
come in waves and surges. Side streets are tributaries that pour 
in further swarms and dribbles according to the importance of the 
intersection. At stop and go crossings there is a bicycle traffic prob- 
lem entirely similar to that which our cities present because of 
automobile congestion. 

There is some jockeying for position, the endeavor to make a 
smart, quick get-a-way when the light changes, the same business 
of jumping the lights on part of the reckless younger pedalers. 
When the green light comes a solid front of wheels wavers for a 
second and then sweeps undulatingly forward. Dismount, mount 
and forward calls for the same expertness as the clutch, low, high 
gear performance of the automobile driver. 

In the big open square opposite the Raadhuset (City Hall) near 

*The Vesterbrogade of Copenhagen is one of a connecting series of streets; the 


Raadhuspladsen, Fredrichsberggade, Nygade, Vommelskaftet and Ostergade, which col- 
lectively are popularly referred to as the Stroeget, the main thorofare of the city. 
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the city center there are great blocks of racks with supervised 
parking for hundreds of the spider wheels. One gets the impression 
somehow of an insect swarm. Gas stations are not at all in evidence 
in Copenhagen; alas your bicycle parking-attendant must forego 
the opportunity of profit from sales of energy-providing material. 
The proprietors who do the parking are also the internal combustion 





Copenhagen, Denmark. Coastwise shipping in the Nyhavn of the Copenhagen harbor. 


engines of the machine, and the fuel is a breakfast, a lunch and a 
dinner. 

People in different stations of life have their breakfasts and 
other meals at different hours..That difference provides for a 
succession of waves in the bicycle flood. In the morning the domes- 
tics and doorkeepers, in general those whose business it is to open 
up, to get things going for others, put in their appearance. (Inci- 
dentally the Scandinavians are not early risers. Business begins 
at nine o’clock or at ten. In Norway even peasant farmers were 
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seen to appear yawning in their dooryards at eight a.m. How they 
arrange for such a late start with the cows and the milking remains 
to me undiscovered. 

After the domestics come the shop girls, then the school popu- 
lation, then the executives, then the shoppers, all on bicycles. The 
dignified matron, the smart young thing, the grey-beard pastor, the 
bespatted office-boss—all on bicycles. At noon there is a conglomer- 
ation of every kind. In the afternoon man and maid ride hand in 
hand, on different bicycles, pedaling in, may one say, perfect step. 
There are a few bicycles built for two; pairing is much more sat- 
isfying side by side—but it will be appreciated that courtship thus 
conducted in the congestion of bicycle traffic of the main streets 
is a thing of verve. 

We live up to our promises in making Copenhagen a riot of 
bicycles. However the old geography will out in the statement that 
Copenhagen is preeminently a city of trade. The name of the city 
translates to merchant’s harbor and the lively movement of the 
bicyclists no doubt is an expression of active trade which is largely 
a concern of transmission of messages, papers, moneys. Goods of 
many sorts are cheap in Copenhagen. Curiously, also the other 
Scandinavian countries and cities are not so hostile to this cheap- 
ness of the Copenhagen market as they appear to be to that of 
Helsingfors, the other large Scandinavian city that has low prices. 
Perhaps this trade friendliness of the other merchant cities of 
Scandinavia for Copenhagen arises from the general dependence 
of the other cities on Copenhagen as a general entrepot for all their 
wholesale dealings. In business terms, the big houses of the other 
cities have very commonly good ‘‘trade connections’’ in Copen- 
‘hagen. 

This relationship in turn derives from Copenhagen’s cross- 
roads position in the local and larger sea trade. Consequently the 
waterfront and quays of Copenhagen are perhaps the most pictur- 
esque in all Europe. Here one sees all sorts of ships. In the back- 
grounds are the captivating facades of the old store-houses, many in 
use for centuries and still serving the purposes for which they were 
built. Hence it is from the harbor of Copenhagen and its traffic 
that we take our picture; also because it proved difficult to make a 
convincing photograph of the deploying bicyclists. 


3. Brercen 


In Bergen the people come together at the fish market. Not all 
of the people on any one day or hour, perhaps a few seldom go 
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ley ! there; but most of Bergen’s population finds the fish market its 
ins congenial gathering point. 


Immediately adjacent to the fish market is the flower and vege- 
ou- table market. One might be inclined to the opinion that a flower 
‘he would smell less sweet from such contact. That thought however 
the probably never troubles a Bergen mind. To the ‘‘Bergenese’’ fish 
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1e Fish market at the Torvet at the head of the harbor, Bergen, Norway. 


x are choice things with which flowers do not suffer by association. 

In Bergen fish appear on the table for breakfast, for lunch, for 
dinner. Your Bergen housewife does not go down to the fish market 
and ask simply for a kilo, or two, of mackerel. She looks the catch 
over and the fisherman-seller recommends this or that fish as an 
especially fine specimen. Then her spouse says at dinner, ‘‘ Anna, 
this is a very nice lot of mackerel’’ and Anna says, ‘‘Yes, I always 
go to Olaf, his fish seem to have fed more choicely than those which 
ll the other fishermen bring in from the North Sea.’’ Or if she has not 
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been so successful in her marketing he may indulge himself in a 
Norwegian pun of some such content as: ‘‘ Anna, this sole appears 
to have come from an old shoe.’’ Certainly the fish from the Bergen 
market will be fresh and if one is over-fastidious he can have his 
fish scooped up alive and flopping from the salt-water pools that 
are part of the market equipment of some of the sellers. 

The table must have decorations too, so the next turn is to the 
flower market. Flowers are extraordinarily fresh, vivid and abun- 
dant in all southern Scandinavia. Perhaps they are especially col- 
orful in September because then the asters, carnations, phlox, dah- 
lias and chrysanthemums are in bloom outdoors. What impresses 
the North American visitor most is the high regard in which golden 
rod is held as a cut-flower. It seems to be cultivated everywhere and 
under cultivation appears to achieve a richer, less dusty and less 
bedraggled bloom, than we are accustomed to see along American 
roadsides. In the opera at Stockholm at a performance of Faust, 
the two male leads Faust and Mephistopheles were each presented 
with a great bouquet by some fond admirer or admirers (poor 
‘‘Margaretha”’ got nothing!) and that for Mephistopheles consist- 
ed largely of golden rod! 

Perhaps the surpassing freshness of the Scandinavian blooms 
is the result of the so frequent and continuous rainfall. Altho it was 
beautifully clear during the days when these observations were 
made even the Bergenese admit rain-and-gloom to be a defect of 
their climate. Now if one ventures to say an ill word about the 
home town of a chance acquaintance one had better beware of di- 
recting such comment to the evils of its climatic conditions. Almost 
any other adverse remarks about the native region may be ac- 
cepted with good grace but criticism of its climate—never! Hence it 
is extraordinary to find a Bergen author setting forth in a guide- 
book that Bergen people are a great mixture of English, Germans, 
Dutchmen, East Norway, and country people from the environs 
of the city, all of whom, however, quickly become Bergenese. Now to 
be Bergenese is to be in a certain sense temperamental. And such 
temperament, says the Bergenese author, is ‘‘a response to the 
sun, and the irresistible beauty after weeks of rain. Immediately 
the rainy days are forgotten.’’ 

Possibly some of the neighborliness of the fish market and the 
possession of a Bergenese temperament are the results of the ab- 
sence of a traffic problem in Bergen. Bergen is a city of 100,000 
people without a traffic light or a traffic policeman. If the completely 
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informed person can prove this statement to be not absolutely in 
accord with the facts he would nevertheless be compelled to concede 
that this writer failed to discover such controls. It is not that Bergen 
has no automobiles (instead of car or auto the Scandinavian abbre- 
viation is ‘‘bil’’) ; such conveyances are as numerous probably as in 
other European cities of the same size. Instead the absence of 
traffic congestion results from the destruction by fire of all the cen- 
tral part of Bergen in 1916 and the rebuilding of the city with 
streets amply wide to care for all possible requirements for automo- 
bile traffic and parking. If a Bergen automobilist wishes to go down 
town in his car he needs not be troubled in mind about finding a 
convenient parking place. The pedestrian may be equally serene 
because the vehicular movement is sufficiently dispersed to make 
his course across streets at any point easy and safe. Before the 
great fire of 1916 the people of Bergen, as in most European cities 
they are still, had been housed along many narrow devious streets. 
When the large streets of the new center were laid out the space 
these required was compensated for by erecting many huge ‘‘cas- 
erns’’—apartment houses, which are now a feature of the city’s 
architecture. In the unburned older parts of the city there remain 
picturesque, narrow streets, but, as in our suburban developments 
with similar winding ways, such areas will probably never be affect- 
ed by traffic problems. 
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A QUANTITATIVE ANALYTICAL COMPARSION OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 


L. H. HALVERSON 
State Teachers College, Marquette, Mich. 


Time and time again in the career of every teacher comes the 
necessity for the evaluation of competing texts, in an attempt to 
select the one most useful for some particular teaching situation. 
In the various fields of subject matter there are widely varying 
criteria for the evaluation of books. It is doubtful if there ever was 
a time when a teacher of history, algebra, or English could fairly 
evaluate a geography text. Certainly today special content subjects 
demand that teachers, specially trained in that content and the 
special teaching methods inherent in the content, select the texts 
to be used. Many superintendents recognize this aspect of the situa- 
tion, and committees of teachers very commonly have some voice 
in the selection of texts. 

The nature of the content of geography at any level of school 
instruction requires a special technique of instruction. Such a 
special technique certainly is as essential to the development of the 
necessary understandings and appreciations inherent in the content 
of geography as in any other school subject. Understandings, result- 
ing in meaningful appreciation of the significant relationships 
everywhere present in the content of geography, can be developed 
only where the student visualizes the landscape with all its evi- 
dences of human utilization. Such knowledge of landscapes can be 
brought about only thru the full utilization of materials of any and 
all types which contribute to the development of the desired con- 
crete imagery on the part of the child. From the standpoint of the 
content of geography, the outstanding single objective of the sum 
total of the teaching might well be the development of the ability 
to think geographically about problems having geographic aspects. 

In short, in the place of the factual and place or ‘‘sailor’’ geog- 
raphy, has come ‘‘a thought’’ geography based upon an under- 
standing of landscapes over the world, made concrete thru the use 
of special materials and special techniques in teaching the content. 
Such a geography is not only much more interesting to the average 
child, but lends itself to the cultivation of the ability to think thru 
the relationships between the ‘‘man-made’’ and the ‘‘natural’’ 
elements in the landscape. This aspect of modern geography is often 
ealled ‘‘relationship’’ geography. In the trend toward this em- 
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phasis in geography, the teaching is sometimes weak in that it does 
not provide sufficient landscape imagery as a basis for the under- 
standing of the geographic relationships. A relationship geography 
based upon a thoro understanding of landscape conditions is de- 
sirable. Essential facts and locations are as important as in the 
past, but there is added the relationship concept. Drill upon the 
incidental facts and locations may or may not be necessary, de- 
pending upon the emphasis placed upon these aspects in the course 
of teaching landscapes and attendant relationships. 


Tue GrocrapHy TEXTBOOK 


The geography textbook or textbooks in use should therefore 
provide concrete concepts of landscape conditions, with suitable 
emphasis upon the relationships involved. To do this in the space 
available in the average textbook is a real problem. Among the 
various books available at the elementary and junior high school 
level there is a great variation in the philosophical background of 
the writing as well as in the actual quantity of material made avail- 
able to teacher and the pupil. Further, the inelusion of material 
suitable to the special techniques of geography instruction is lack- 
ing in many of the otherwise modern tests. 

In an attempt to determine just how textbooks under quantita- 
tive analysis do compare, some years ago a variation of the form 
below was prepared for the use of students in classes in special 
methods in geography teaching. The object of the analysis is not to 
make a case for or against this or that textbook series, but rather 
to provide for students, especially students who have had some 
teaching experience, an opportunity and a method of comparing 
texts. (See Form I.) 

From the items in the tabulation form it is apparent that geog- 
raphy may be presented thru the written word or textual material, 
and thru the use of pictures, maps, and grafs. The so-called ‘‘exer- 
cise’’ material commonly provides for the placing of emphasis, for 
review, the guidance of study, and in some cases suggests some 
special techniques valuable to the teacher. For using each of the 
materials above in the presentation work there are special methods 
invaluable to the teacher of geography. In such a condensed com- 
parison of books as is here attempted, the items must be largely 
limited to qualities capable of quantitative measurement, with sug- 
gestions as to other methods of comparison. 

It is apparent that the first fundamental difference in the four 
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Form I 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYTICAL COMPARISON OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEXT BOOKS 








Text Books* 
A B C D 








. Unit considered FRANCE 
. Column-lines of textual material, not including 
exercise material 

. Number of relationships expressed definitely in 
textual material 

. Quality of the descriptive and factual matter in 
the texts, ranked for the four texts from 1 to 4, 
inclusive 
Number of pictures in the unit (not classed by 
quality) 
Number of column lines of text per picture 
. Number of times pictures are referred to in the 
textual material 
. Number of maps in the unit 
. Number of maps referred to in the textual ma- 
terial, regardless of location in book 
. Number of times maps are referred to in unit 
. Is use made of grafic presentation of statistical 
data in this unit 
12. Number of column-lines of supplementary exercise 
and explanatory material 

13. Do the exercises involve the further emphasis and 
explanation of relationships 

14. Does the exercise material involve the making or 
use of outline maps 

15. Does the exercise material involve the additional 
use of maps in text 

16. Is additional drill provided to emphasize impor- 
tant facts and locations 

17. Is attention re-directed to special problems 
18. Is notebook work provided 
19. Does the unit as a whole comprehensively cover 
the outstanding facts and relationships, giving 
a values (rate 1 to 4) 
oes the unit promote and require that students 
working thru it do geographic thinking 
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* The data here are for the second book of a two-cycle series. 


texts to be compared in the tabulation, in the unit dealing with 
France, has to do with the quantity of the textual material. Actual 
counts show that texts A and C give about the same space to the 
treatment of France on the single cycle plan, while text B gives 
about as much space as A and C combined. Text D, on the two cycle 
plan gives much less space than any others to the treatment of 
France. From these initial differences in the four texts several 
questions immediately arise. First we may consider whether or not 
the text giving the greatest space is over-weighting France, giving 
more space than the importance of France as a nation warrants. To 
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some this may seem a matter of opinion only, but actually the books 
must be compared to decide whether or not non-essentials and super- 
abundant detail are included in one, or whether or not the other 
is lacking in the details which give concreteness, as well as in other 
essentials. In addition, the question of the course of study in the 
individual school system arises, along with the time allotment, the 
supplementary material available, and the training of the teachers 
of the system in the field of geography. Text B should need very 
little supplementing, especially since further analysis will show 
that text to be rich in supplementary material in the form of exer- 
cises. Apparently the authors of this book intend to leave little to 
the ingenuity of the teacher, rather planning to provide all the ma- 
terial needed. While some teachers may resent this attitude on the 
part of the authors, others may welcome it, and proceed to select 
from the material presented that which they desire to use. The first 
problem in the selection of a text involves therefore the quantity 
of material presented, and some definite quantitative measurement 
as is here presented seems desirable as a iat point in the com- 
parison of competing texts. 

The quality of the textual material presents the next problem. 
The evaluation of quality is difficult, for it is often a matter of ‘‘de- 
gree,’’ best evaluated by ranking the books on some definite basis. 
Seldom does the final choice of textbooks lie between more than 
three or four series, so that it is generally possible to pick out a few 
key units, and arrive at a ranking of the books thru comparison. In 
the tabulation an attempt is made to arrive at a quantitative mea- 
surement of the emphasis upon the relationship concept of geog- 
raphy. This is not an easy task, since the degree of definiteness 
in pointing out relationships varies with different authors. Where 
several students are working on the same unit there is commonly 
a slight divergence of opinion as to what degree of definitness is 
necessary in counting relationships. Here again the exact number of 
relationships expressed in the context is not the objective, but is 
rather a guide to the quality of the textual material. As has been 
suggested, the comparative quality of the descriptive and factual 
material is best arrived at by ranking the competing texts. The 
number and quality of the relationships expressed, together with 
the ranking of the text on the basis of the quality of the descriptive 
and factual material presented, should give a fair basis for a final 
judgment upon the quality of the textual material. 
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Pictures, Maps, AND GRaFS 


The tabulation carries no ranking of texts on the basis of the 
quality of the pictures. Pictures can and should be evaluated for 
their geographic quality, as an index of the contribution they may 
make to the objectives of the teaching. Were the tabulation filled in 
for the texts represented by the letters, it would show that in gen- 
eral the ratio between the quantity of textual material and the num- 
ber of pictures is fairly constant in the four texts, tho text A varies 
somewhat. It is then the use made of the pictures, accomplished thru 
references made to them in the textual and exercise material, that 
there is the greatest variation. One of the texts refers to pictures 
thirty times in the textual material, while the sum of the references 
in the other texts is two. Teachers, on their own initiative, may use 
pictures, whether or not such pictures are referred to in the text. 
Whether or not teachers do this is a question only teachers can 
answer. It may be suggested that if a technique for using pictures 
is provided by the text the contribution should be significant. The 
tabulation when filled out will show that there are differences in the 
use made of pictures by the various texts which may be quantita- 
tively measured. The good judgment of the teacher must indicate 
what is desired along this line. 

Maps are an attempt to symbolically represent the landscape, 
in greater or less detail, depending upon the scale used. The sym- 
bolic nature of maps must be recognized in their use. A blue line 
on a map looks little like the river it represents, while a dot looks 
even less like the city for which it is the symbol. It is necessary 
therefore to use special methods to give the concrete ideas for 
which the symbols on the map stand. The use of word-pictures and 
photographs, especially airplane photographs, is very necessary to 
give a concrete background for the map symbols. Maps are made 
concrete thru use, particularly in connection with concrete descrip- 
tive textual material. By careful working thru the texts, considering 
the use made of maps in each, the teacher may decide which pro- 
cedure is preferred. Here again the quantitative measurement 
points out strikingly that there are differences in the use of maps, 
which further analysis makes even more significant. 

The grafic presentation of statistical data where such a meth- 
od will show striking contrasts or conditions is useful to the teacher, 
especially at the higher levels of instruction, as in the junior high 
school. Unfortunately little efficient use has been made of this meth- 
od in elementary texts, and practically no technique developed, and 
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as a result the tabulation merely provides for a statement as to 
whether or not grafic material is present. The satisfactory use 
of this material demands some special understanding of types of 
grafic presentation. Textbooks making use of this type of material 
should suggest the procedures to be followed in use. It appears that 
pictures, maps, and grafs of high geographic quality, with some 
provision for their use, are desirable in a text. The quantitative 
measurement of such material in a text is the first step toward its 
analysis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE AND ExPLANATORY MATERIAL 


Quantitatively the greatest variation which might be shown 
by the tabulation would appear under the item headed supplemen- 
tary exercise and explanatory material. One book has more than ten 
times the quantity of this material shown by any one of the others. 
Such an outstanding difference must be significant, for such added 
volume of material is not put into a book by the publishing com- 
pany without some very good reason. It is possible that the authors 
attempt to provide all the supplementary material that is neces- 
sary in fully covering the unit in question, leaving little opportunity 
for the teacher to provide such material, and thereby causing some 
resentment on the part of some teachers. If such a large quantity of 
exercise and supplementary material is provided, a teacher may 
pick and choose, using only that which seems to function best. It 
might be said that the authors of a series of geography texts should 
be specialists in the method as well as the content of the subject. If 
this be true, the exercises give the opportunity to present material 
providing the best procedures.in teaching the content. The tabula- 
tion might indicate that all the books in the exercise material do 
some of the same things, but by reading the books it will be imme- 
diately apparent that they do not do them in the same way. In sum- 
mary of this particular section of the tabulation, one need only say 
that there must be a fundamental difference in the objectives of the 
exercise material when the quantitative measurement shows such a 
great variation. Only by analyzing the material other than quanti- 
tatively may one decide upon the validity of the objectives of the 
various sections of exercise material. But here again the quanti- 
tative analysis is the starting point, showing strikingly that there 
are fundamental differences in the texts on this point, and so giving 
evidence that further research will be necessary if the reasons for 
the differences are to be discovered. 
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The last two items in the tabulation re-direct attention to some 
of the problems considered under the general heading of quality 
of textual material. But here we consider the whole unit, which in- 
cludes the exercise and directed study material as well as the text, 
pictures, and maps. The comprehensiveness of the unit is significant, 
for there are inaccuracies of omission as well as those of commis- 
sion. If in the sum total of the unit, all the outstanding facts and 
relationships significant at that level of instruction are not con- 
sidered, such omissions leave an incomplete picture in the conscious- 
ness of the students. There is an old saying that ‘‘too much is 
enough,’’ which perhaps may be profitably kept in mind in this 
connection. With more material than can be used in the time allot- 
ment of a particular course of study, the teacher may choose that 
which she wishes to use, which operation is normally easier than 
preparing material to make up for deficiencies in the text. Again 
presupposing that the authors of the book are trained in method as 
well as in content, it behooves the teacher to be very careful what 
she omits, or the plan of teaching as conceived in the minds of 
the authors may be entirely destroyed. 

Lastly, the provision for the development of the ability to think 
geographically is particularly significant. Students certainly will 
forget many of the facts of geography down thru the years. But if 
they have developed the habit of thinking geographically where 
the two members of the equation, the natural landscape and the 
human utilization, are present, they should reason thru to a logical 
conclusion as to the relationship between the two. The ingraining 
of the habit of so doing should perhaps be the outstanding ob- 
jective of the teaching of geography at all levels of instruction. Of 
course facts are necessary, for one cannot do geographic thinking 
without a sound basis of factual material regarding the elements of 
the natural and cultural landscapes. Locations are place-facts, and 
are exceedingly significant. The single fact of latitudinal location, 
illustrated by comparing places at 10° and 40° north latitude, gives 
a sound basis for the reasoning out of facts regarding the differ- 
_ ences in the geographic conditions in the two places, dependent upon 
‘*sun behavior.’’ Add the longitudinal location, telling whether the 
place is on the west, east, or interior of a continental land mass, 
and the student who has developed the ability to think geographical- 
ly will be able to outline the general climatic conditions of the place 
from the single fact of location. Too often locations are simply facts 
to be remembered, rather than the starting point for a train of 
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thought. Textual material, pictures, maps, grafs, and exercise ma- 
terial all contribute concepts which serve to guide and clarify geo- 
graphic thinking. The provision on the part of the authors for the 
development of the ability to think geographically should be care- 
fully analyzed by teachers selecting texts. If little provision is made 
by the text, the teacher must provide the opportunity for the de. 
velopment of this ability. 

In conclusion, then, it seems apparent that some quantitative 
measurement of definite characteristics in textbooks in geography 
serves a purpose in indicating that there are marked differences in 
books. With such a quantitative analysis as a starting point, the 
application of other criteria naturally follows. The purpose of this 
discussion is merely to indicate a possible basis fer the comparison 
of texts. In special cases, where the results are not to be made pub- 
lic, exceedingly searching analyses may be made. In any analysis 
it seems desirable that items capable of quantitative measurement 
should be so measured, since judgments based upon such concrete 
data should be much more convincing than unsupported expressions 
of opinion. 
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THE COFFEE INDUSTRY OF COLOMBIA 


FREDONIA M. PRUITT 
New York City 


The coffee growing countries lie within the tropics and coffee 
grows in both the rainy low latitude and wet and dry low latitude 
climates. The original home of coffee is Abyssinia and from there 
it spread east and west around the earth. The habit of coffee drink- 
ing spread from Arabia into Turkey and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the Coffee House popularized the drinking of 
coffee in England. William Penn is reported to have paid $4.68 a 
pound for coffee, and from that fabulous price its use in America 
developed until today Americans are the world’s greatest coffee 
drinkers. The French in 1720 introduced coffee to the island of 
Martinique. From Martinique the Spaniards in 1750 introduced 
coffee growing to Cuba, Puerto Rico and other island possessions. 
In 1784 the Spaniards brought coffee to the mainland of South 
America. 

CoFFEE CULTIVATION IN COLOMBIA 


Brazil is now the largest producer of coffee in the world and 
Colombia ranks second. However, Colombia is the largest producer 
of fine coffees. In the trade its coffees are known as ‘‘milds.’’ While 
the coffee tree or shrub is a tropical plant, it not only can withstand 
low temperatures, but thrives best, produces the finest and best 
flavored coffee when grown near the poleward margins of the coffee 
belt or at the higher altitudes of the tropics. Climate, temperature, 
soil and altitude are all favorable factors in Colombia for coffee 
production. On rugged hillsides of the Andes mountain range, in 
soil of voleanic origin, in country so rough that machinery in places 
cannot be used and where even the horse is not sure-footed, you see 
groves of well-cared-for trees. The ideal temperature range for cof- 
fee is from 65° to 75° F. Most of the plantations are found at alti- 
tudes varying from 4500 to 6500 feet above sea level. Nearly every 
Colombia planter has his own coffee nursery in which the seeds are 
sown. When the plants are about a foot and a half high they are 
transplanted in rows 12 to 15 feet apart. 

In order to improve the quality of their coffee, Colombian coffee 
growers plant other trees such as the Guamo, between the rows of 
coffee shrubs. These shade trees with their lacy, umbrella-like 
boughs contribute important advantages—they temper the sun- 
shine, making uniform its warmth; they keep uniformly moist the 
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air surrounding each coffee shrub as well as help to enrich the 
soil. 

The culture of coffee in Colombia started as a pleasure of the 
aristocrat, much as the breeding of a fine strain of race horses and 
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for this reason coffee has received every possible care in its com- 
mercial production. Unlike coffee culture in some countries where 
its growing is conducted on a large acreage basis, Colombian planta- 
tions are in most instances small farms or groves. There every tree 
receives constant care in order that its small yield of 1 to 2 pounds 
a year may possess an excellent flavor, which the planter demands 
for his own fastidious palate. 

In Colombia the coffee tree is kept pruned down to a height of 
6 to 7 feet. This practice is especially important in producing berries 
uniform in size, ripeness, and flavor and also aids in picking. Of the 
more than twenty species of coffee plants found thruout the world, 
the variety, Arabica is the one commonly grown in Colombia. The 
plant is an evergreen, with sharp-pointed, oval-shaped leaves. 
The leaves 1 to 6 inches long, are shiny and waxlike, and resemble 
very much the common laurel tho not so thick or dry. In the third 
or fourth year the tree starts bearing. Bursting into a profusion of 
white almost over night, their beauty fades almost as fast, for 
flowering usually lasts only a day or two. The jasmine fragrance 
of the blossoms fills the air and the orchard is a beautiful sight. In 
six or seven months the fruit begins to ripen and is a dark red when 
fully ripe. Green berries, red berries, and white blossoms are some- 
times seen on the same branch. 


PREPARATION OF COFFEE FOR Export 


The ripe berries are individually picked by hand in Colombia. 
This requires constant picking and necessitates several pickings 
during the harvesting season. 

There are two main crops, the fall or winter crop and the spring 
crop, altho coffee is picked, prepared, sold and exported during the 
entire year. The large harvest usually falls in the months of October, 
November and December and the small harvest during April, May 
and June. 

Two coffee seeds are found in the berry surrounded by three 
coverings. The three coverings are a pulpy outside coat, underneath 
this is a tough parchment, and surrounding the berry is the silver 
skin. The wet method is used in preparing the berries for the 
market. Immediately after picking the outside pulp is removed by 
machines, exposing a sticky substance surrounding the parchment. 
To facilitate washing, the berries are allowed to remain for 12 to 15 
hours in thoroly cleansed concrete tanks. Then in machines or 
sluice-ways, but always in constantly changing clear water, the 
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beans are thoroly washed. After draining they are spread out for 
drying in layers several inches deep in open-air concrete drying 
yards or in buildings with removable roofs. The berries must be 
raked and turned often so evaporation may be uniform. On some 
plantations in Colombia they are dried in cylindrical machines by 
blasts of hot air. 

When the coffee is thoroly dried it is put into milling machines 
and the tough parchment and silver skin are removed exposing the 
coffee bean of rich olive green color (not of whitish or yellowish 
hue), the mark of superior coffee or ‘‘in the green’’ it is called. 
Hand sorting follows after machine grading for size, weight and 
shape, after which the coffee is put into jute or fibre sacks. Down 
the mountain slopes by mule pack, over deep ravines and gullies by 
aerial cables and finally truck or train and steamboats that ply up 
the Magdalena River for six or seven hundred miles, and by other 
rivers or canals for lesser distances, the coffee is brought to the 
ports. From Barranquilla and Cartagena on the Atlantic coast, and 
from Buenaventura on the Pacific, ocean steamers take it to the 
United States, Netherlands, Great Britain and Germany. But the 
United States is by far the chief market, consuming from 90 to 95 
per cent of the Colombia crop annually. When the bags of coffee 
reach the United States the coffee is further prepared—mixed, 
blended, roasted, ground, and tested before it is ready for the 
consumer. . 

Graves oF CoFFEE 


The grades of coffee are named according to the region of pro- 
duction. ‘‘Medellin’’ is the Antioquia and Caldas coffees. ‘‘Medel- 
lin’’ is regarded of superior grade and commands the highest price 
but this is more due to better business management and advertise- 
ment rather than of any exceptional excellence of quality. ‘‘Cun- 
dinamarca’’ comes from the department of that name. ‘‘Quindo”’ 
comes from El Valle, Tolima, and southern Caldas. Some of the 
‘‘Quindo’’ coffee is bought up by the Medellin exporters and 
shipped under the Medellin brand. About half the coffee of Colombia 
is produced east of the Magdalena River and half west of it. 


CorreE 1s Cotomsta’s LeapiInc Export 


Thirty-five per cent of the land under cultivation in Colombia is 
devoted to coffee. About 750,000 acres are used for coffee cultivation 
with approximately 450,000,000 producing trees. Production in 1931 
amounted to about 438,297,000 pounds. About 40,000,000 pounds are 
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consumed locally and the remainder is exported. Exports in 1931 
reached a total of 400,000,000 pounds, valued at $54,426,000. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE EXPORT COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE WORLD 


(Percentages) 

EEE csiene cpcratein eiee GEG SEE andes wwcenceecn DD FN sara in Gis cians Sis Beerdioress 4 
COOMA: 6.5.6 os soi siete i eh ee eee Doe GPRNNO RS io shee eeisccemrens Bs 
Neth. & E. Indies ...... G60 Costa Rica. .....scscce- 13 Dom. Republic ......... a} 
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Bl Salvador .....6s Se Puerto Wied ...eccccices Uy TRMEEE 0a. sao is diesen were 4 
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Coffee, the leading export, is the necessary basis of exchange 
and the balance of trade thru which the country supplies itself with 
foreign-made goods as well as raw materials for domestic manu- 
facture. If its exports of coffee were taken away the country would 
lose more than 50 per cent of its foreign buying power and imports 
would fall off in direct relation to that decrease. Around the coffee 
crop and coffee prices revolves the economic welfare of the entire 
country as the high yield and income from the coffee crop of 1919 
demonstrated. All things considered, coffee production in Colombia 
represents an ideal adjustment of man to his environment. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING, 1935 


THE SAINT LOUIS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


WILLIAM J. BERRY, SECRETARY 


The National Council of Geography Teachers met in annual 
conference at St. Louis on December 28, 29 and 30, 1935. As usual 
the conference was held conjointly with the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers, thus permitting the members of each organiza- 
tion to attend the sessions of the other. From the standpoints of 
attendance, interest, quality of program and many others the con- 
ference was outstanding, the attendance being the highest, proba- 
bly, of any Council meeting to date. 

For the most part each session was devoted to a single theme, 
thus permitting in the five sessions a considerable variety of major 
topics. These were, in the order of the sessions: the teaching of 
geography in the lower elementary grades, geography in the senior 
high schools, publicizing geography, professionalization of subject 
matter, and geography in world relations. 

The handling of the first of these topics pointed out a decided 
lack in uniformity of subject matter and teaching techniques and 
thus indicated the need for much further investigation. The second 
topic proved to be, probably, the most significant of the five since 
both laymen and school executives seem anxious to receive the con- 
tributions of geography to public education. Due in part, however, 
to a paucity of well trained teachers, to the shortage of texts in 
certain lines of the subject and to a measure to inertia, geography 
as a high school subject has not expanded as might have been ex- 
pected. Especially noteworthy in the second session was the paper 
on political geography by Past-president N. A. Bengtson. The im- 
portance of concentration of attention by professional geographers 
upon the high school phase of geography teaching and the excel- 
lence of the papers presented seemed, in the opinion of the Board 
of Directors of the National Council, sufficient to warrant the 
recommendation that an early number of JourRNAaL or GEOGRAPHY 
be devoted largely to this topic. 

The third topic stressed particularly the importance of making 
known thru effective teaching, participation in various public ac- 
tivities, and thru personal contacts, the utility of geography. As an 
example of outstanding contribution Dr. Helen Strong, of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, pointed out many significant benefits that 
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are accruing from the work of geographers in the various planning 
boards and other governmental agencies. 

The fourth subject, the professionalization of subject matter, 
was discussed in noteworthy papers by De Forest Stull of Teach- 
ers College and Dr. J. R. Whitaker of University of Wisconsin 
and summarized by Edith Putnam Parker of University of Chi- 
cago. The discussions brought out the not uncommon danger of 
persons with little or no training in geography attempting to teach, 
on college level, methods courses dealing with geography. At the 
same session President R. G. Buzzard, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, commented upon the functions and activities of 
the collegiate geographic fraternity, Gamma Theta Upsilon. The 
fraternity has made rapid progress and has achieved nation-wide 
attention. The last topic, geography in world relations received 
noteworthy contributions from Doctors O. W. Freeman, State 
Teachers College, Cheney, Washington; J. KE. Switzer, University 
of Indiana; 8. Van Valkenberg, Clark University and Wallace W. 
Atwood, Sr., President of Clark University. 

At the annuel banquet Dr. Edwin J. Reeder, University of Ver- 
mont, addressed the Council on the subject, ‘‘Are Geographers 
Fiddling While Rome Burns?”’ Dr. Reeder stressed the necessity 
of handling geography as a development subject rather than in 
eatalog fashion or as pure description, and brought out the im- 
portance of teaching the best utilization and adaptation of natural 
surroundings and resources. 

The Distinguished Service Award was conferred upon Dr. Doug- 
las Clay Ridgley in recognition of his outstanding services to edu- 
cational geography thru years of inspirational teaching and nu- 
merous publications. Previous recipients of this award are Dr. 
William Morris Davis, Ray Hughes Whitbeck and Dr. Almon Er- 
nest Parkins. ; 

Two additional features of the conference deserve special men- 
tion. The address by Superintendent Henry J. Gerling of the St. 
Louis schools pointed out the aims of geography teaching in the 
schools of the city. The professional geographers in his audience 
were glad to learn that his demands upon the subject were quite 
in harmony with the contributions that they are aware the subject 
gives. The field trip of Sunday, conducted by Dr. Lewis F. Thomas, 
was taken by some 140 people. As many of the major industrial 
and specialized agricultural areas of the metropolitan region were 
visited as the six hours of time permitted. 
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BUSINESS MEETING, 1935 


The annual business meeting of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers was held in room 440 of Chase Hotel. 
The meeting was composed of two sections, the first being at 4:30 p.m., December 27 
and the second at 9:30 a.m., December 28, 1935. The following business was transacted: 


r. 
2. 


The meeting was called to order by President C. E. Cooper. 
The secretary read the minutes of the meeting of December 27, 1934. They 
were approved as read. 


. The secretary read the order of business to be taken up. 
. The report of the nominating committee, consisting of De Forest Stull, N. A. 


Bengtson and Marguerite Uttley, was read and the following were elected offi- 

cers for 1936: 

President, Alison EK. Aitcheson 

First Vice-President, Earle E. Lackey 

Second Vice-President, Ivan C. Diehl 

Secretary, William J. Berry 

Treasurer, H. Harrison Russell 

Executive Committee: (term to expire in 1938) C. E. Cooper, Zoe A. Thralls, 
Floyd F. Cunningham 

Distinguished Service Award Committee: (term to expire 1940) Almon E. Par- 
kins 

Directors at Large: (one year only) W. T. Chambers, O. W. Freeman, R. B. 
Hall, E. J. Reeder, L. F. Thomas, Rollin S. Atwood 


. The report of the Educational Relations Committee was given by Miss Grass- 


muck assisted by Miss Aitcheson. Reports were given of the World Federation 
meeting at Oxford, England and of the summer sectional meeting at Denver. 
The committee urged that the members of the council lend every aid possible 
toward assisting with the coming summer meeting at Portland, Ore. Miss Grass- 
muck also asked for suggestions relative to the 1936-1937 programs of “Ameri- 
can School of the Air.” 


. The report of the Committee on Political Geography was distributed by Miss 


Foster. The report was given full consideration and the committee was in- 
structed to continue its work. 


. The report of the Educational Research Committee was given by Miss Thralls. 


A completed report is to be mailed to the members of the Board. 


. Professor Whitbeck gave an oral report telling of the activities of the Research- 


Finance Committee. At this juncture the secretary read the following letter: 


December 24, 1935 
To Board of Directors 
National Council of Geography Teachers 


I am pleased to report that Vol. III of the Geographic Education Series 
will be ready about the middle of February. Unfortunately it could not be com- 
pleted in time for display at this meeting. 

This volume will deal with the geography of Asia and the publishers (Mc- 
Knight and McKnight) believe that it will be of great interest to the lay reader 
as well as to teachers. It will be a volume of approximately 345 pages and will 
carry many maps and photographs. 

Personal expense in preparation of these volumes is as follows: Vol. I, 
$9.60; Vol. II, $8.40; Vol. III, $10.30. The total of $28.30 may be remitted at 
your convenience. Very truly yours, aie iii 

Editor 
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A motion was made and carried that the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers (1) extend to Mr. Miller its hearty approval of his actions; (2) that the 
Council accept from McKnight and McKnight the royalties check of $169.00 
and extend to the publishers and to Mr. Miller sincere thanks for the royalties 
and (3) that the treasurer be instructed to reimburse Mr. Miller for his personal 
expenses in preparation of the three volumes. 


. A letter from Dr. E. J. Reeder concerning relationships between the National 


Council of Geography Teachers and the National Council for the Social Studies 

was read by the secretary. 

An application signed by M. E. Brannon, Adah Lee Straszer and L. F. Thomas, 

to the National Council of Geography Teachers, requesting the recognition of 

the Missouri Chapter of the National Council was read. The secretary was 
instructed to communicate to the Missouri Chapter the recognition and hearty 
welcome of the National Council. 

The secretary pointed out certain benefits to be gained thru a centralized and 

experienced leadership in the promotion of state chapters of the Council. Presi- 

dent Cooper appointed Dr. Esther S. Anderson to act as councilor and adviser 
in the promotion of new state chapters and in strengthening the work of those 
already functioning. 

President Cooper appointed W. M. Gregory of Cleveland to represent the Board 

of Directors in matters pertaining to visual education. 

Mr. Miller recommended that the National Council of Geography Teachers 

construct and market sets of geography tests, the proceeds to be added to the 

Research Fund. A motion was carried that the incoming president, Miss Alison 

Aitcheson, be instructed to appoint a committee to carry out the recommen- 

dation and that she be empowered to draw upon the treasury a sum up to 

$100.00 for use in constructing and marketing the tests. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the following report: Resolved, that the 

National Council of Geography Teachers express its appreciation for: 

1. The welcome to St. Louis extended by Vice Chancellor W. E. McCourt and 
Superintendent H. J. Gerling; the offer for our use of the facilities of Wash- 
ington University by Chancellor G. R. Throop and the attention to details of 
local arrangement by Professor L. F. Thomas. 

2. The work of Dr. L. F. Thomas for his planning and executing a most valu- 
able and enjoyable field trip. 

3. The splendid assistance given us by the St. Louis Convention Bureau. 

4. The courtesy of the management, and their helpers, of Hotel Chase in giving 
us space for lodging and meetings all under one roof. 

5. The contribution of Dr. Reeder in making a very long trip to be with us and 
contribute efficiently to our program. 

6. The paper sent by Dr. James Chamberlain. We suggest that the secretary ex- 
press to Dr. Chamberlain our regret that he was unable to attend these meet- 
ings. 

. The complimentary JourNAL Dinner to the Board of Directors. 

8. The untiring work of Editor Miller and his staff who have done so much to 

make the JourRNAL an effective magazine. 

9. The courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System in providing facilities for 
the President’s broadcast. 

Be it further resolved that we recommend that: 

1. The various State Councils, or Geography Sections of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations, study the requirements for the certification of teachers of geography 
in their states to the end that they may promote more thoro preparation for 
geography teachers. 


I 
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2. A fuller development of publicity of the contributions of geography be made 
thru non-professional publications. 

3. Consideration be given of the possibilities of furthering the interests of geog- 
raphy thru Gamma Theta Upsilon. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
December 28, 1935 


Geo. H. PrimMER 
Mase, Crompton 
J. E. Swirzer, Chairman 


Those present at one or both of the sections of the business meeting were: 


C. E. Cooper 

Alison E. Aitcheson 
Earle E. Lackey 
Floyd F. Cunningham 
William J. Berry 

H. Harrison Russell 
George J. Miller 

Zoe A. Thralls 

Alice Foster 

H. O. Lathrop 


Erna Grassmuck C. E. Marston 
Edith P. Parker Margaret Means 
Robert Guy Buzzard Russell L. Packard 
Ivan C. Diehl Cora P. Sletten 
Harriet Carter De Forest Stull 

R. H. Whitbeck Marguerite Uttley 
O. W. Freeman Mattie Sue Walker 
J. W. Hoover Anna Goebel 

R. W. Johnson J. E. Switzer 


‘ Esther S. Anderson 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


According to newspaper reports, Georgia’s farming interests are looking forward to 
a new market for their fruits at Georgia’s first winery which is to be ready for operation 
in early spring at Atlanta. Light wines made of peaches, blackberries, and grapes will be 
featured. The winery will be associated with interests specializing in frozen fruits, one 
plant of which annually produces five million pounds of frozen peaches. Rapid freezing 
retains the original freshness of the flavor of fruits, a factor of great importance in the 
production of wine. 





A summary of the major developments of the first six months of the history of the 
Matanuska Valley Colony was featured in the November 11 issue of the Anchorage 
Daily Times. The review was presented chronologically with a view to its use as factual 
source material for those writing a new chapter in American history. Geographers may 
be interested to know that yak meat was served at the banquet given the first con- 
tingent of colonists that arrived at Anchorage on May 10, preparatory to their departure 
for their temporary tent homes at Palmer. Practically all the food served was produced 
in the Matanuska Valley. 

On May 23 the men of the colony drew lots for their 40 acre farm tracts which they 
located on a large map prepared for this purpose. The Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska aided the colonists in surveying and locating their farms, in setting 
up family budgets, caring for cows and horses, teaching practical arts of home making, 
canning salmon, and other activities. 

One of the first laws enacted by the colonists was one adopted on June 12 which 
decreed that all dogs must be tied up from 9:30 p.m. until morning. The long daylight 
had proved too stimulating for the dogs to sleep and their consequent late prowls were 
disturbing the rest hours of the colonists. 

The first light frost in the Valley was noted September 12. 





Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the Bavarian Alps is the stage setting of the Fourth 


Winter Olympics, to be held February 6-16. The preceding Winter Sports Olympic con- 
tests were held at Lake Placid, New York. Contestants for honors in skiing and ski 
jumps in ski races over a winding course, in bob runs over curved banked courses 
approaching speeds of a mile a minute, in ice skating and hockey will find these steep 
snow-clad mountains and mountain lakes a challenge to their skill. If thaws deplete 
the snow or melt the ice, provision will be made to supply the deficit. This part of 
Germany has long been a winter sports region, so its hotels are expected to house the 
Visiting participants and spectators comfortably. Thus the people of this part of Ger- 
many, near a great rail center like Munich, capitalize on an ideal setting for winter 
sports, as well as summer vacations, which helps make up for the region’s lack of 
resources for agriculture and other industries. 





Have your students plotted on a blank world map the flight of the China Clipper 
which carried mail from the United States to the Orient, via Hawaii, Midway, Wake, 
Guam, and the Philippines? Have they also traced the American air lines to Latin 
America; the English lines to Africa, the Far East, and to Australia; the Dutch and 
French lines to the East Indies and Asia; the French and German lines to South 
America? A geographic interpretation of the areas flown either from the economic, 
political, or historical viewpoint (or the geographic interpretation for the economic or 
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political reasons why these air routes exist) might offer an interesting challenge to a 
high school student. 





ELtswortH HUNTINGTON was the guest speaker at the November meeting of the 
Geography Section of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. 
His topic was, Russia—An Example of Geography. David J. Swartz is the chairman of 
the Section. The Section’s November bulletin contained an article, Geography, The 
Forgotten High School Subject, by Principal Hadyn S. Pearson, Bigelow Junior High 
School, Newton, Mass. The article was reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune. 





Much of the improvement in the accuracy of our weather forecasting is due to 
agencies cooperating with the regular staff of our Weather Bureau. The forecaster now 
not only receives the observations of our regular Weather Bureau stations, but he has 
international cooperation by cable, and the exchange services from about 100 European 
land stations and ships in the eastern Atlantic, sent him from the Rugby Wireless 
Station in England. Federal and State Foresters, and private owners of forest tracts 
supply observations which help form a basis for fire hazzard forecasts. Additional data 
come from commercial firms, railroads, power companies, colleges and universities, and 
from thousands of individuals whose only compensation is the satisfaction of being a 
contributor to a worthy cause. Airplane observations and teletype transmission are a 
regular program over our airways and a teletype system connects ten stations with the 
new hurricane forecast centers at Jacksonville, Florida, and New Orleans. Research in 
the effect of sea-surface temperature variations, especially in the Pacific, is being di- 
rected toward long term weather forecasts. Altogether the improvement results in better 
services to farmers, aviators, shippers, foresters, and the public at large. 





Several hundred teachers attended the two sessions sponsored at Denver last sum- 
mer by the National Council of Geography Teachers in cooperation with the National 
Education Association. The theme was Geographic Education Today and Tomorrow. 
Those on the program were Dr. G. E. Condra, Director of the Conservation and Survey 
Division of the University of Nebraska; Dr. Harold A. Hoffmeister, University of Colo- 
rado; Miss Alison E. Aitchison, State Teacher’s College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dr. George 
A. Barker, Colorado State College of Education; Dr. Homer Leroy Shantz, President 
of the University of Arizona; Dr. E. E. Lackey and Miss Esther S. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Miss Mabel M. Geobel, State Teachers College of Emporia, Kansas. 
Miss Vivienne S. Worley, Bryant-Webster School, Denver, Colorado; and Miss Mag- 
nolia Gee, Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, presided at 
the sessions. 





More cheese, condensed milk, and ice cream, but less butter, were manufactured in 
1934 than in 1933, according to a recent report from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture. Apropos of the increase in cheese 
production, it may be added that a number of cheese factories, in cooperation with state 
agricultural colleges, are experimenting with the making of Roquefort cheese from cow’s 
milk, instead of ewe’s milk, and ripening the product in caves, as is done in France. The 
domestic product is reputed to equal the foreign brand. Two such creameries are operating 
in Minnesota. 





This year’s world wheat supply will be about one-third million bushels less than 
1934-35, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production is estimated at 
3,430,000,000 bushels and the world carry-over outside of Russia at 800,000,000 bushels. 
The decrease is mainly in the southern hemisphere and in North Africa. 
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INTEREST-STIMULATING DEVICE 


Dramatizing Geography 

As a definite assignment I asked my seventh A Geography class to write a play that 
would take no longer than ten minutes to act out, using the geography text as a sourcebook 
for material on which to write. 

After I finished the assignment I read a geography play to the class that I found in 
B. B. Smith’s “Teaching Geography by Problems,” as an example of the sort of a play 
that I wanted. Then I explained to them the rudiments of the mechanics of play-writing 
and how to start writing a play. For the remainder of the period we had a general dis- 
cussion of the different plots that could be used in constructing a geography play. 

The second geography period I used as a supervised study period. During the period 
I went from one student to another criticizing and explaining. 

The third geography period I collected the plays and read them to the class. After 
each play was read the class criticized it. They discussed the practicability of producing 
it. 

Then I handed the plays back and told the students to change their plays as had been 
suggested in class and to write them in ink for the following period. 

There were several boys whose plays were rather weak so I asked if any of them had 
any suggestions on writing another play. One of them suggested writing a play about 
Ethiopia and Italy. This led into a discussion of how a geographical play could work out 
for those countries, the plot to be used, the characters, ete. At the end of the period 
I asked these boys in groups of two each to write a play about Ethiopia and Italy, using 
the plot and list of characters that was suggested in the discussion. 

The fourth geography period I collected and read all of the plays and had the class 
choose the one it liked best. That play the class dramatized for the P.-T.A. 

The boys who wrote the play picked out the characters from the class and directed 
the play practices with the help of the teacher. They also made all of the properties that 
were used in the play. 

BrucE K. Moore 
Ely, Nevada 





NOTE 


“I think the interest-stimulating devices are a very helpful part of the 
JOURNAL.” Similar expressions of appreciation come to us frequently. 
You can cooperate. Send descriptions of your interest-stimulating devices 
to the JOURNAL. We will be pleased to pass them on as an aid to others, 
thru the pages of the JOURNAL. There must be hundreds of teachers 
who have worked out these aids in teaching. Make your description brief, 
clear, and exact so that another teacher may follow your directions. Send 
your devices at once as our files are now empty. oe 
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e ACH month sees the geography series, OUR 
WORLD AND OURSELVES expanding with greater 
richness. The list of Special State Editions is rapidly 
increasing to meet the demand. For each of the four 
books in the series, accessories for both teacher and pupil 
are being published. There is a Teacher’s Manual and 
also a Workbook for Our Neighbors Near and Far and 
for How the World Lives and Works; a Workbook for 
Our Continental Neighbors is now ready; Workbooks 
for the Special State Editions are in preparation. All 
these aids contribute much to the variety and effective- 
ness of geography teaching. 


We shall be glad to send you more information 
about these geographies 
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